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Comparative Education Review enters its 
second year of publication amidst ever- 
heightening public interest in the field. The 
Sputnik has unleashed a veritable storm of 
comparisons of American education with 
foreign educational systems. Fortunately, 
many of these comparisons, even when 
written by laymen, begin to observe the 
scholarly rules of restraint and caution, 
without which comparative conclusions are 
meaningless. But others, in their zeal to be 
didactic, have yet to learn that the art of 
comparison is a skill for which training in 
pedagogy, in appropriate liberal arts, in 
social sciences, in languages and travel, but 
above all in the methods of evaluation of 
comparative evidence, is indispensable. 
Among the comparative articles on Soviet 
Education, several deserve mention. An- 
drew R. MacAndrew’s “Are Soviet Schools 
Better than Ours?,” The Reporter (Febru- 
ary 20, 1958), and George Fisher’s “Soviet 
and American Education, Mistaken Envy,” 
The Progressive (March, 1958), are both 
excellently balanced. Nicholas DeWitt’s 
“Soviet Science Education and Its Chal- 
lenge,” Mathematics Teacher (February, 
1958), is an example of how a more pessi- 
mistic point of view need not detract from 
scholarship and detachment. These three 
articles are truly comparative. Unfortu- 
nately, the same cannot be said about Life’s 
lead article of March 24, 1958. Using the 
case method, (teaching through which is 
discussed in this issue of the Review by Dr. 
Belding), Life has attempted to compare the 
school life of Alexei Kutzkov of Moscow 
and Stephen Lapekas of Chicago, Without 
passing judgment on the conclusions 
reached it is hard to understand how these 
two cases could have been thought com- 
parable. Alexei is above average in ability; 
Stephen is average. Alexei is Great Russian, 
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a member of the main ethnic group; Ste- 
phen’s family, judging by its surname, has a 
recent immigration history. Both of Alexei’s 
parents (or at least his mother) are profes- 
sionals; Stephen’s father is a workman. Fi- 
nally, Alexei attends school in Moscow, the 
showcase of the Soviet regime; Stephen’s 
Chicago school, even though styled “one of 
the city’s finer high schools,” could hardly 
claim such distinction. All in all, the two 
cases are non-comparable. It is a wonder 
that they have been used as a basis for ex- 
hortatory recommendations. As Mr. De- 
Witt’s and Mr. Rywkin’s articles in this 
number of the Review clearly indicate, one 
part of the difference between the Ameri- 
can and Soviet education lies in the fact 
that the former caters statistically to a 
broader educational base while the latter 
enforces political obedience and supplies 
greater economic motivation. 

The Russian problem has also set off a 
wave of comparisons of American educa- 
tion with the countries of Western Europe. 
Here positive contributions include An- 
thony Scarangello’s “Europe’s Schools,” 
The Clearing House (February, 1958), and 
Byron S. Hollinshead’s Is European Educa- 
tion Better? (American Council on Educa- 
tion, March, 1958). On the opposite side is 
the doubtful comparison by Rear Admiral 
Rickover of the Dutch secondary school 
system (which caters for some 30 per cent 
of the age group) with the American senior 
high school which caters for some 70 per 
cent (New York Times, March 24, 1958, 
p. 18). On this side, also, is Harold Clapp’s 
“Some Lessons from Swiss Education,” 
Modern Age (Winter, 1957-58), the com- 
parative premises of which are evaluated 
by Dr. James McClellan in this issue. 

All the above-mentioned writings discuss 
the quality of American education in terms 
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of foreign models. The area reports from 
Germany and England presented in this 
number by Drs. Hylla and Higginson, re- 
spectively, reverse the tables by pointing 
out the good and evil aspects of American 
and Soviet impact upon the education of 
their countries. As to other contributions, 
Mr. Holmes’ article wrestles with the diffi- 
cult methodological questions inherent in 
the problem approach to comparative edu- 
cation. Finally, Miss Belsky’s paper presents 
a controversial point of view pertaining to 
education in Israel. 

Other comparative works published re- 
cently include: Joseph A. Lauwerys and 
George Z. F. Bereday (eds.), The Secondary 
School Curriculum, the Y ear Book of Educa- 
tion 1958, which covers the theory of the 
subject as well as the developments in some 
twenty countries; William W. Brickman 
(ed.), Comparative Education and Foreign 
Educational Service (New York, 1957) a 
symposium of papers from last year’s con- 
ference at New York University which in- 
cludes theoretical papers as well as contri- 
butions on the Middle East and Italy; J. G. 
Umstattd, Secondary Education in Europe 
(The University of Texas, 1956), contain- 
ing contributions by European scholars on 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Nor- 
way and Scotland; Robert Peers, Adult 
Education: A Comparative Study (London, 
1957), covering the problems of Britain, 
Western Europe, USA, some Common- 
wealth and some underdeveloped coun- 
tries; George S. Counts, “Rational Faith in 
Education,” Teachers College Record 
(February, 1958), which discusses the rela- 
tion of education to general socio-political 
framework in world perspective; C. H. Dob- 
inson, “The Impact of Automation on Ed- 
ucation,” International Review of Educa- 
tion (v.iii, 1957, No. 4), a sample article in 
an issue which deals with the impact of 
technology upon diverse cultures and edu- 
cational systems; George Bereday’s review 
article in Educational Forum (March, 1958) 
which comments on Paul Woodring’s 


Fourth of a Nation from comparative 
perspective; Joseph Lauwerys’ Morals, Edu- 
cation and Democracy (Institute for Demo- 
cratic Education, Tokyo, 1957) which rep- 
resents a comparative analysis of Western 
educational thought and practice written 
for the Japanese, and Brian Holmes’ Amer- 
ican Criticism of American Education 
(College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1957), which deals with its topic from 
the viewpoint of an English comparative 
educator. 

News from the field include the reelec- 
tion at the annual Chicago meeting in Feb- 
ruary 1958 of Dr. W. W. Brickman, Dr. 
William H. Johnson, and Dr. Gerald Read 
as officers of the Comparative Education 
Society and the provisional approval of the 
proposed draft of the Society’s Constitution 
as a working document, until a final draft 
is agreed upon. The appointment of Dr. 
C. Arnold Anderson of the University of 
Kentucky as the Director of the Compara- 
tive Education Center at the University of 
Chicago brings into the field a research 
scholar of note both in the sociological and 
comparative area. Next year the National 
University Extension Association will de- 
bate a comparative problem: What system 
of education will best serve the interests of 
the people of the United States? It will con- 
cern itself with those features of the British, 
French, and Russian education which might 
best serve the interests of the people of the 
United States. The debate will be televised 
and published as American Education: The 
Thirty Second Discussion and Debate Man- 
ual. 1958. The Association fortunately rec- 
ognizes the magnitude of the problem and 
is determined “to sift out the irresponsible 
statements, pamphlets, books, etc., from 
those that deserve to be used as authority.” 
In preparation for the debate, Current Hit 
tory will publish a study of Education @ 
Mid-Century in the U.SS.R. (July, 1958), 
France (August, 1958), and Great Britain 

(September, 1958). 
G.ZFB 
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THE PROBLEM APPROACH IN 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION: SOME 


The nineteenth century pioneers of com- 
tive education were administrators who 
wished to reform their own systems of 
education. They were aware of the dangers 
of cultural borrowing. For this reason they 
wished to develop methods of comparison 
which would ensure that whatever they 
chose to incorporate from foreign theory 
or practice would benefit their own schools. 
Anything likely to have noxious effects 
they hoped to avoid. What they needed 
was a predictive instrument which would 
enable them to foresee as far as possible 
the consequences of any innovation. As 
practical men, of course, they had to make 
decisions and act upon them whether or not 
their methods were entirely reliable. The 
same is true of administrators today. 

On the other hand, some present-day 
comparative educators might argue that 
their professional task is not with the re- 
form of education. They might claim that 
through their studies they are simply striv- 
ing to understand educative processes bet- 
ter. Can these two objectives—the practical 
and the theoretical—be reconciled? In par- 
ticular, can the problem approach, in theory 
at least, serve both ends? Possible answers 
are to be found in a consideration of the 
assumptions behind this method. 

The key assumptions concern the nature 
of knowledge and how it can be acquired. 
A well-known and representative statement 
of the complete act of reflective thinking is 
found in John Dewey’s “How We Think.” 
According to Dewey, the investigator of a 
problem assesses the validity of proposed 
solutions (hypotheses) by comparing pre- 
dicted with observed events. Agreement 
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METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


BRIAN HOLMES 


offers a verification of the hypotheses, an 
explanation of the events, and provides a 
springboard for further action. For the in- 
strumentalist, understanding comes there- 
fore through successful prediction rather 
than, as was once thought, only through 
the discovery of antecedent causes. 

This kind of understanding has been ac- 
quired in the natural sciences. The accurate 
prediction of the presence and position of a 
previously unobserved planet, Neptune, was 
striking testimony to the validity of New- 
ton’s Laws of Motion. The Sputniks and 
Explorers circling the Earth today are fur- 
ther evidence of this, and represent, at the 
same time, one more step in man’s steady 
progress towards the realization of Bacon’s 
dream that through science man would 
learn to control his environment. Predic- 
tions in physics are infinitely more reliable 
than those possible in the social sciences— 
and perhaps will forever remain so. Never- 
theless refinements of method might make 
possible some advance towards a predictive 
educational science. Each step in the proc- 
ess, described as the problem approach to 
the acquisition of knowledge, presents diffi- 
culties for the comparative educator. Some 
of them will be mentioned not in any sense 
as a definitive statement but as a tentative 
exploratory outline of a theoretical position. 

Since the problem itself directs attention 
to data of a certain kind, the first character- 
istic of a comparative education enquiry is 
that it is in one sense restricted in scope. 
Comparative educators have been chided 
for this. To focus attention on one aspect 
of education does not mean that its other, 
and perhaps loftier, dimensions have been 
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forgotten. It is a methodological device 
which implies that answers are being sought 
to a few specific questions. Two types of 
problem spring to mind as fruitful starting 
points. In the first group would be placed 
the large socio-economic and political issues 
of the day. The need to raise the standard 
of living of people in economically under- 
developed countries has exercised the con- 
cern of statesmen everywhere. Again, the 
finance of education when economic re- 
sources are limited, is a problem of universal 
significance since health services, defence 
programs, industrialization schemes and 
other institutions compete for them. Then 
there are the problems which arise from 
growing nationalism and as the result of 
automation and the development of atomic 
power. All these large social questions have 
their educational dimension and it is with 
this that comparative education should be 
concerned. In the second group are found 
problems that are more strictly classified as 
educational. These are problems of organi- 
zation, administration, teaching methods, 
the selection of content and so on, They 
arise from the relationships which exist be- 
tween various institutions within the educa- 
tional system. Any proposed reform of the 
secondary stage of education is bound to 
bring up problems for the primary schools 
and the universities in the fields of cur- 
ricula, methods and “standards” of achieve- 
ment. Later it will be urged that the wider 
social implications of any change should not 
be ignored. 

The comparative educator’s own experi- 
ences and background of knowledge tend 
to make him select for study those issues 
which appear relevant and important in his 
own culture. This is wholly understandable. 
But theoretical considerations should make 
him cautious. At first blush some problems 
might appear to have universal significance. 
This makes them attractive as bases for 
comparison. Yet further and deeper analysis 
of the “same problem” might reveal differ- 
ences from one country to another that are 
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more of kind than degree. Thus an impor- 
tant task for the comparative educator is to 
formulate the vaguely perceived problem 
as precisely as possible in order to break it 
down for further study and see to what 
extent it is universally applicable. 

From the process of problem analysis 
emerge a number of possible solutions. Just 
as the administrator is continually called 
upon to make a choice of policy, so the 
scholar might wish to examine several hy- 
potheses. No doubt these arise from the 
general current of educational discussion, 
Just as throughout the world problems have 
a superficial similarity, so too have policies 
of reform. In postwar Europe, for example, 
controversy has centered round the de- 
sirability of replacing the dual-track or se- 
lective secondary school system by a “com- 
mon” or comprehensive school on American 
lines. Again, a decentralized system of ad- 
ministration is sometimes felt to be the key 
to the democratic control of education and 
thus to the promotion of political democ- 
racy. “Fundamental education” is regarded 
in some quarters as a universal panacea 
Since the issues which call forth these be 
liefs are vital, it is important that they 
should be evaluated as scientifically as pos 
sible. 

This presents the comparative educator 
with his most difficult assignment. Accord- 
ing to the instrumentalist view, an evalua 
tion of a hypothesis implies that the conse- 
quences flowing from it in any situation 
should be predicted and then compared 
with actual results. If the aims of educe 
tional policy are couched in terms like “per- 
sonal happiness,” “social adjustment,” “full 
development of the intellect or personality’ 
and so on, it might be difficult to decide 
whether or not a policy has achieved its 
stated purposes. The instruments used 
measure these things are likely to be cul 
turally conditioned. Can standards of edv- 

cational achievement be usefully compared? 
Measures of “intellectual development” cam 
be and are devised. But they might not be 
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widely accepted—and certainly not when 
transferred from one culture for use in an- 
other. The difficulty of devising suitable 
and acceptable instruments for assessing the 
achievement of social norms or human feel- 
ings is very real. This might place further 
restrictions on the type of enquiry regarded 
as fruitful by the comparative educator. 
Some predictions can be made with more 
certainty than others. Consider the prob- 
able results of introducing free compulsory 
education into a densely populated and 
largely rural country whose people are for 
the most part illiterate. The problems are 
such that one would be ill-advised to say 
that this would necessarily lead to a demo- 
cratic form of government, or to the greater 
happiness of all the people, or to an im- 
provement in their standards of living. 
What might be foreseen are the economic 
implications of such a program. How many 
teachers would be required? What build- 
ing program would be necessary? How 
many teachers college and university pro- 
fessors would be needed? Careful analysis 
might show how long the program would 
take to fulfill, bearing in mind the total re- 
sources of the country and the proportion 
of them that would be available to edu- 
cation in the light of general investment 
policies. It might even be possible to pre- 
dict—however generally—what increase in 
production might be achieved were the 
program adopted. Similarly possible changes 
in the social structure might be forseen, It 
might be thought that this is to take too 
narrow a view of what might be achieved 
by comparative education. But it is neces- 
sary to indicate that there might be limi- 
tations to the kind of prediction that is 
possible, given the present instruments of ed- 
ucational and social evaluation. What is de- 
sirable and what can be predicted and 
evaluated can sometimes be very different. 
A further difficulty is that, according to 
this view of knowledge, hypotheses (or 
laws, or administrative policies) are not 
universally valid. If they were then it could 
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be assumed that since a particular policy 
had worked in one place it would work 
equally well in another. There are pre- 
cedents to show that the decentralised con- 
trol of education has been important in the 
maintenance of other democratic institu- 
tions. Yet there is evidence that this policy 
did not meet with complete success in 
either postwar Germany or Japan. The 
consequences which flow from any hy- 
pothesis have, in short, to be worked out in 
the light of a specific context or set of cir- 
cumstances. This should lead the compara- 
tive educator to eschew panaceas and to 
relate policy to specific cultural areas if not 
to individual countries. Cultural borrowing 
can indeed be dangerous if the contextual 
validity of hypotheses is not appreciated. 
Such failure might also impair an under- 
standing of foreign systems. 

The third process implicit in the prob- 
lem approach also presents formidable meth- 
odological difficulties. It involves an attempt 
to describe all the circumstances which 
might influence the outcome of policy. It 
implies an analysis of a certain kind—one 
which will make prediction possible. It is 
bound to be a co-operative enterprise draw- 
ing together evidence from history, soci- 
ology, anthropology, psychology, econom- 
ics and other relevant social sciences. These 
are not always able to provide the com- 
parative educator with the data he requires. 
Thus the type of case or area study which 
would be useful is important. The position 
described by Professor Popper as “critical 
dualism” suggests that a threefold analysis of 
any area is necessary; first of the society’s 
normative pattern, then of the institutional 
pattern, and finally of the static elements 
of the context, e.g., terrain, climate, and 
mineral resources. 

The first kind of study would require a 
statement of the major norms or values of 
the society: standards by which individuals 
regulate their behaviour or to which they 
pay lip service. In Western countries, at 
least, these are found in the writings of the 
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Greeks, in the Judaeo-Christian ethic, and 
in the slogans of the eighteenth century 
French and American revolutionaries. Every 
nation has its own patterns of values in the 
major spheres of social activity—in politics, 
morals, economics, human relations and in 
education. Sometimes these values seem to 
lack consistency. Is “liberty” consistent with 
all concepts of “equality”? Furthermore, as 
Myrdal has pointed out, within these pat- 
terns there are likely to be “higher” and 
“lower” valuations. And individuals might 
find it difficult to live up to the standards 
of behaviour they accept. These and other 
problems present the comparative educator 
with the subtle yet fascinating task of dis- 
covering the rationale of the foreign sys- 
tems he studies. He might often find it in 
the writings of representative philosophers. 
Just as John Dewey’s works help the for- 
eigner to see the American educational sys- 
tem as a whole, so Plato’s Republic throws 
great light on the theory and practice of 
European education. 

The second study is of institutions. The 
pattern of these is related to the first since 
ideas, norms or valuations, need institu- 
tional form if they are to become effective 
in society. Forms of government are set up 
to achieve certain ends; implicit in any 
school system are certain aims. In the total 
pattern a few institutions are particularly 
closely related to education. Because the in- 
stitutional pattern of any modern society is 
so complex the investigator is compelled to 
select those parts of it which are particularly 

. important to his problem. An understanding 
of institutions and their interaction comes 
through the discovery of “sociological laws,” 
which bear the same relationship to man’s 
social environment as the laws of the natural 
sciences bear to his physical environment.! 
It is the formulation of the laws of opera- 


1 It is extremely important, if this proposition 
is accepted, to consider the characteristics of, 
and ongoing discussions about, the “scientific 
laws of nature.” 
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tion of social institutions which presents the 
comparative educator with his most in- 
triguing task. The search implies that there 
are regularities about the operation of a 
social institution and that there can be dis- 
coveries. Since social change is inevitably 
piecemeal, a society’s institutional pattern is 
at any moment in history likely to show 
inconsistencies. A country’s economic sys- 
tem might run contrary to its political ar- 
rangements; similarly certain types of school 
systems might militate against effective 
democratic government. These relation- 
ships should be of interest to the compara- 
tive educator; but it is perhaps necessary to 
also regard the view that there is rarely a 
simple causal relationship between any two 
social institutions, e.g. education and eco- 
nomic productivity or education and social 
class. 

The third aspect of the analysis requires 
that the static elements of the context 
should be described. Descriptions of terrain, 
climate, economic resources and so on are 
available for many parts of the world. The 
impact of these circumstances on educa 
tional policy is not, however, necessarily 
immediately obvious. The problems which 
arise from geographical conditions should 
not be underestimated. The latter might, in 
fact, transform the nature of a problem 
which under other circumstances has been 
solved by man’s inventiveness. There is 
abundant evidence to show that severd 
postwar economic development schemes 
were unsuccessful because even with mod- 
ern equipment and up-to-date methods 
nature is not easily conquered. 

Of the three types of analysis mentioned, 
the most significant at the moment for 
comparative education is that concerned 
with institutions. The ideal—a complete de- 
scription for any society of all the inter 
acting institutions and their associated laws 
of operation—is unattainable. Meanwhile 
J. S. Mill (System of Logic, Book V1) pre 
posed a useful approach to the study of in- 
stitutions. An attempt might be made © 
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discover the likely consequences of intro- 
ducing a new institution into a social pat- 
tern which is otherwise assumed to be static. 
As stated, most European countries today 
have a dual-track system of secondary 
schools. Reformers wish to replace it with 
“common” high schools. What would be the 
results of such an innovation? On the basis 
of what has been said the problem might 
be broken down into several component 
parts. Firstly, what would be the effect on 
the normative pattern? What modifications 
would have to be made to accommodate 
the new institution? In short, can the impli- 
cations of the new type school on the ra- 
tionale of a nation’s educational system be 
assessed? Evidently many Europeans find 
difficulty in re-adjusting their social, psy- 
chological and epistemological theories to 
fit the needs of the “common” secondary 
school. One might ask what readjustments 
in outlook would be necessary in America 
if the “gifted children” were to receive at 
the secondary level the attention they now 
receive in European schools. 

The introduction of a new institution— 
the “common” school—will also affect the 
general institutional pattern. This process 
can be further divided. What effect is the 
“common” school going to have, in the first 
place, on other educational institutions? On 
the universities? On standards of achieve- 
ment in the traditional subjects? On the 
prestige given to intellectualism? And on 
the restricted curriculum which, in Europe, 
is but slowly emancipating itself from the 
bonds placed round it by the medieval 
scholars whose primary interests were in 
theology, law and medicine. The new in- 
stitution has an equally important impact on 
a nation’s political, economic and social 
institutions. What are the likely conse- 
quences for democratic government of the 
introduction of a “common” school. What 
will be its economic effects? How will it 
modify social structure? It has been pointed 
out already that this process of prediction 
is extremely difficult since the instruments 
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of evaluation are so nebulous. While the 
comparative educator should be cautious 
not to try to give precision to concepts 
which are incapable of precise formulation, 
he has nevertheless to attempt to make clear 
the probable influences of specific institu- 
tions on the achievement of accepted aims. 
One possible device would be to show what 
inconsistencies are likely to arise when one 
aspect of the institutional pattern is changed 
without modifications in its other parts. Is 
it inconsistent, for example, to introduce 
universal adult suffrage while maintaining 
a highly selective educational system? Evi- 
dently other circumstances will bear on the 
answer. The comparative educator indeed 
has to guard against ignoring the social 
consequences of educational change and the 
too facile evaluation of them. Stated in an- 
other way, he might have to defend educa- 
tion against the charge that it is responsible 
for all the ills that are apparent in a body 
politic, and, on the other hand, he might 
have to caution against the view that formal 
education can cure all such indispositions. 

The problem approach thus provides 
scope for many types of comparative edu- 
cation study. It is apparent that each aspect 
of the process might serve as a useful basis 
for comparison. The characteristics of a 
problem might be compared. What are the 
similarities and differences between the eco- 
nomic problems (and their educational di- 
mensions) which exist, say, in Europe and 
America, and those found in Balukistan or 
Ethiopia? At another level comparisons 
could be made between the economic prob- 
lems of Europe and those which face Amer- 
ica today. Closely associated with this kind 
of study would be those in which the vari- 
ous solutions—as reflected in educational 
policies—were discussed. 

The great importance of case or area 
studies in comparative education is due to 
the fact that contextual descriptions are 
necessary to the process of prediction. Thus 
case and area studies are useful if they con- 
tribute data relevant to the comparative 
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educator’s problem. One feels that there is 
room for innumerable studies of this kind. 
Naturally, area comparisons are possible 
between normative patterns and between 
institutional patterns and it might be ad- 
vantageous to distinguish carefully between 
the two types. 

Finally there is the possibility of making 
comparisons between the consequences of 
a policy if it were to be applied in several 
countries. Within the problem approach 
framework, perhaps this kind of compari- 
son represents the most complete form. To 
attempt it successfully means that other 
processes—which might form the basis of 
more limited studies—have either been car- 
ried through, or relevant data are already 
available. The Year Book of Education, 1954: 
Education and Technological Development 
is perhaps an example of an attempt at such 
a complete study. It can, I think, be seen as 
an application of the method attributed 
here to J. S. Mill. The assumption made is 
that the introduction of new tools, ma- 
chines or modes of production has impor- 
tant moral, economic, social and educational 
implications. The volume is devoted to the 
study of these. In such a study the case or 
area study has added significance. It might 
be that it illustrates and illuminates all the 
aspects of the problem approach—problem, 
solution, context and the consequences of 
policy. What is here suggested is that the 
growth of comparative education as a social 
science is dependent on deeply penetrating 
studies of specific problems in particular 
areas. The case study or area study—in spite 
of the fact that it might appear to lack the 
element of comparison—should be accepted 
as not only leading to a greater understand- 
ing of that area but as a contribution to the 
improvement of method. - 

In summary, then, the problem approach, 


as I understand it, is forward looking. It 
represents an attempt to make the study of 
education scientific and holds that this is 
possible through the careful analysis of 
problems and social patterns. Specifically, a 
comparative study might seek to trace out 
the possible effects on these patterns of 
some social innovation—whether educa- 
tional or otherwise. Material will be drawn 
from all the social sciences, and particularly 
from history which is essential to any analy- 
sis since it throws light on the complexity 
of contemporary problems, Nevertheless, 
the historical determinants of educational 
policy should not be regarded as the only 
or most important in comparative education 
studies. They might well distract attention 
from more important present-day problems, 
Circumstances have changed the very na- 
ture of these. World War II altered the 
balance of power. A previously dominant 
and dominating Europe finds herself flanked 
by two immensely powerful nations whose 
technological achievements equal and sur- 
pass her own. Her relations with her former 
colonies have changed. Under these cir- 
cumstances perhaps there is room for com- 
parative studies of those elements which 
might serve to unite her rather than of 
those aspects of her tradition that have, 
from time to time, split her into warring 
factions. Educational policy in Europe will 
have to take account of this new situation 
if it is to be realistic. And what of America? 
Her position has been transformed from 
one of isolation vis-a-vis Europe, so that she 
now occupies the centre of the international 
stage. Her policies influence the lives of 
people all over the world. What implica- 
tions has this for education? The problems 
which have arisen as a result of these cit- 
cumstances are those to which comparative 
educators might turn their attention. 
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BASIC COMPARATIVE DATA ON 


SOVIET AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 


NICHOLAS DeWITT 


Data relating to education in different 
countries at times does not render itself to 
direct comparisons. However, it is errone- 
ous to assume that because of certain hazards 
inherent in the simultaneous analysis of 
facts pertaining to two or more distinct 
educational systems, scholars of compara- 
tive education should be denied the use of 
powerful statistical tools which do reveal 
educational trends. 

Granted that direct comparisons of So- 
viet and American educational statistics 


might cause difficulties and uncertainties, 
nevertheless as approximations these com- 
parisons are valid. In view of the currently 
prevailing interest in Soviet education, the 
table below summarizes some of the perti- 
nent statistics as of the years 1956 and 1957. 
The figures are deliberately rounded ap- 
proximations, and are intended merely as a 
convenient summary of up-to-date statistics 
revealing the pertinent trends in the edu- 
cational efforts and achievements of the 
two countries under consideration. 


USSR USA 
Population and labor force 
Total population 200 ,000 ,000 170,000,000 
Working age (15-55) population 120,000,000 88,000,000 
Active labor force (employed and unemployed) 87,000,000 65,000,000 
Percent of active labor force in population 43 38 
Agricultural employment 42 ,000 ,000 5,000 ,000 
Non-agricultural employment 45,000,000 59,000,000 
Manufacturing and mining only 18,500,000 18,000,000 
General level of educational achievement 
Literacy (percent of population) 97 plus 98 plus 
Estimated mean number of years of schooling completed per capita 
(18 years of age and over) about 4 about 11 
Estimated number of persons with completed secondary education 
(USSR: 10-year school or equivalent; US: high school) 20,000,000 33,000,000 
Persons with completed secondary education in population I out of 10 I out of § 
Primary and secondary education 
Number in appropriate school entry age group: 
USSR: 7-year-olds in 1947 4,000 ,000 
US: 6-year-olds in 1945 2,900 ,000 
Elementary enrollment: 
USSR: grades 1-4 13 ,000 ,000 
grades 5-7 10 ,000 ,ocO 
total, grades 1-7 23 ,000 ,000 
US: grades 1-8 29 ,000 ,000 
Secondary and high school: 
USSR: grades 8-10 5,200 ,000 
US: high school, grades 9-12 7 ,500 ,000 
Graduates: 
USSR: 10th grade 1,300 ,000 
US: 12th grade I ,300 ,000 
Percent of completion of secondary education in relation to 
appropriate school entry age group 32 45 
Comparative Education Review 9 
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Acceptance in higher education (first-time entrance): 
USSR: regular 
extension 
total 
Percent of secondary school graduating class continuing in 
higher education 
Percent of appropriate school entry age group continuing in 
higher education 
Number of primary and secondary schools 
Total enrollment in secondary, semi-professional and technical 
(technicumes) schools 
Total supply of graduates 
Total higher education graduates, 1918-57 
Tctal number of semi-professional and technical (technicum) 
graduates, 1918-57 
Estimated total number of living higher education graduates 
Number with higher education per 1,000 population 
Actual number of higher education graduates employed in the 
national economy 
Percent of women among all higher education graduates 
Number of semi-professionals employed in the national economy 
Number with semi-professional education per 1,000 population 
Percent of women among all semi-professional graduates 
Supply of professional higher education graduates in 
engineering, science and technology 
Actual number of higher education graduates employed in the 
national economy 
Estimated number of higher education graduates trained in 


scientific and engineering fields employed in the national economy 


Percent of engineering and science field graduates to total 
Number of persons in engineering and scientific fields 
per 1,000 population 
Total number of engineering graduates 
Number of engineering graduates per 1,000 population 
Percent of engineering graduates among total higher education 
graduates 
Percent of women engineering graduates among total engineering 
graduates 
Graduates in other scientific fields: 
Medical (M.D.’s) 
Agricultural 
Science teachers 
University-trained scientists 
Other 
Higher education 
Aggregate enrollment in all higher educational establishments 
USSR: full-time enrollment 
extension-correspondence 
US: degree-granting colleges and universities 
Proportion of appropriate age group attending higher educational 
establishments (USSR: 18-22; US: 18-21) 
Total annual graduates from higher educational establishments 
USSR: regular 
extension-correspondence 
US: 4-year 
5-year (Master’s) 
Total 
*Not applicable. 


260 ,000 
200 ,000 
460 ,000 700 ,000 
35 55 
II 24 
115,000 213,000 
2,010 ,000 
3,800 ,000 6 ,700 ,000 
no 
6,200,000 counterpart 
3 »200 ,000 7 500 ,000 
16 44 
2,750 ,000 5 ,800 ,000 
53 30 
3,950,000 
20 
66 
2,750 ,000 5 ,800 ,000 
1,730,000 I ,600 ,000 
62 27 
9 10 
720 ,000 600 ,000 
3.6 3.6 
26.0 10.4 
30 3 
330 ,000 210,000 
180 ,000 150 ,000 
300 ,000 160 ,000 
120 ,000 not known 
80 ,000 not known 
2 ,020 ,000 3 ,000 ,000 
I ,290 ,000 
730 ,000 
2 ,600 ,000 
about about 
one-tenth one-third | 
195,000 
80 ,000 
311 ,000 
60 ,000 
275 ,000 371 ,000 
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Percent of appropriate age group graduating from higher 


7 13 
Annual number of science and engineering graduates 150 ,000 80,000 
Percent of science and engineering graduates to all graduates 55 21 
Annual number of engineering graduates 70 ,000 32,000 
Success rate of higher education graduates in all fields, 
in percent of entering class 75 
Total number of institutions of higher education 770 1 ,860 
US: degree-granting colleges and universities 1,350 
Number of higher educational institutions granting engineering degrees 180 210 
Supply of teachers 
Primary and secondary school teachers 1,810,000 1,250,000 
Secondary semi-professional specialized (technicum) school teachers 112,000 * 
Higher education teachers 125,000 210,000 
Grand total of teachers 2,047 ,000 1,460 ,000 
Science teachers in primary and secondary education 370 ,000 160,000 
Advanced degrees 
Total number of living holders of advanced degrees 
USSR: first advanced degree—candidate 85,700 
second advanced degree—doctor 9,100 
US: Ph.D. degrees and other doctoral degrees 120,000 
Total 94,600 120 ,000 
Annual award of advanced degrees 7500 9 ,000 
Annual award of advanced degrees in sciences and engineering 7,000 5,000 
Percent of science and engineering degrees to total 82 55 
Educational expenditures 
Estimated gross national product (in billion current rubles or 
billion current dollars) 1,000 420 
Expenditures on primary and secondary education 50 12.3 
Expenditures on higher education 15 _3.4 
Total expenditures on education 65 15.7 
Percent of educational expenditures in the gross national product 6.5 3-7 


*Not applicable. 


USSR data abstracted and estimates derived 
from: Tsentral’noye Statisticheskoye Upravlen- 
iye (Central Statistical Administration), Na- 
rodnoye Khozyaistvo SSSR (National Econ- 
omy of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, PP 193-194, 
221-225; Narodnoye Khozyaistvo Rv 1956 


gody (National Economy of the USSR in 


1956), Moscow, 1957, PP. 209-211, 243-254; Do- 
stizheniya Sovetskoi VI. 


za let v tsifrach 
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(Statistics of Achievements of 40 Years of the 
Soviet Regime), Moscow, 1957, pp. 257-260, 
274-277. 

US data compiled from reports of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the National Science 
Foundation. Grateful acknowledgment is made 
to Dr. H. H. Armsby of the U. S. Office of 
Education and to Mr. Thomas J. Mills of the 
National Science Foundation. 
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Education in West Germany was very 
ably discussed not long ago by Alina M. 
Lindegren under the headline “Germany 
Revisited”.! Dr. Lindegren had visited Ger- 
many in 1935 and again rather extensively 
in 1955. She gave information in her report 
on changes in constitutional provisions for 
education given in the Bonn “Basic Law for 
the Federal Republic of Germany,” changes 
in control of education, efforts to widen 
educational opportunities, social studies in 
German schools, developments in elemen- 
tary teacher training, some changes in the 
institutions of higher education, growing 
interest in educational research, foreign and 
international education, and other relevant 
topics. She also dealt in some detail with the 
Hochschule fiir Internationale Pdadagogi- 
sche Forschung (Institute for International 
Educational Research) at Frankfurt/Main, 
established as an Independent Foundation 
under Public Law by the Land of Hesse in 
cooperation with the city of Frankfurt and 
the Education Office of the former US 
High Commissioner for Germany. It does 
not seem necessary, therefore, to report 
again on these topics as far as about 1955. 
The following is intended to supplement 
Dr. Lindegren’s statements by discussing 
some developments during the last two or 
three years, which are not covered by her 
publications. 

Since about 1956 the public in Western 
Germany is showing a growing interest in 
educational developments in the USSR, 
and, in particular, in the Soviet Occupied 
Zone of Germany. Up to this time reports 
on such developments were received in 


1 Bulletin 1957, No. 12; U. S. De t of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Ofhee of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 
IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


ERICH HYLLA 


Western Germany with much scepticism, 
Those published in the Soviet Zone or the 
USSR were interpreted to outline hopes, 
promises and perhaps intentions, rather than 
reality. Oral reports, available only in 
limited amount and to a limited number of 
people, did not seem very reliable, as most 
of them came either from refugees, op- 
posed to the regime in the Zone, or from 
its missionaries, pretending to an imparti- 
ality which was deemed questionable. More- 
over there was a general conviction in the 
West that everything done in the East had 
the primary intention to promote totalitar- 
ian communism, nearly unanimously re 
jected in the Federal Republic. Very few 
people took the trouble to notice in detail 
what was going on there, especially as the 
“Iron Curtain” prevented people from West 
Germany not only from seeing and study- 
ing objectively and for themselves what 
was happening in the East, but even madea 
free interchange of ideas almost impossible. 

With the number and intensity of con- 
tacts between East and West growing after 
the XX. Party Congress in the USSR things 
began to change somewhat, not that the op- 
position to totalitarian communism or the 
distrust towards the USSR and the Party 
regime in the Soviet Zone lessened. But 
more and more people, many educators 
among them, began to ask whether some of 
the Eastern changes in education, if cleaned 
of their communist spirit, might not be 
worth considering for any type of modem 
society. Industrialisation, technicalisation of 
work and life based on science and mathe- 
matics, a never before experienced rapidity 
in the development of mass media of com- 
munication, levelling of class distinctions, 
growing interdependence of all parts of the 
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globe and last, but by no means least, the 
menace of total atomic war were more and 
more recognized as decisive factors in the 
life of totalitarian communist as well as 
democratic societies. Thus the question 
arose, whether some of the changes in edu- 
cation forced upon society in the East from 
above would not be just as necessary and 
would have to be developed in the West if 
it was to hold its position against the East 
even in peaceful competition. 

Some such changes had been advocated 
by educators in the Federal Republic for a 
long time: a more extended, broader and 
more intensive education of the masses; bet- 
ter provisions for preparing more children 
of the lower classes for professional and 
semi-professional work; more stress on 
scientific and pre-technical education in 
non-vocational schools; more financial help 
to students in academic and technical uni- 
versities; better training of more teachers 
for elementary and vocational as well as for 
secondary schools; smaller classes in all 
schools, including institutions of higher 
learning; many more professors, particu- 
larly in science, but also in the humanities; 
richer equipment and larger staffs for labo- 
ratories and research; and, basic to all this, 
spending a much larger part of the national 
income on education, science and research. 

In spite of the fact that after the end of 
World War II, the occupation powers, es- 
pecially the Americans and the Russians, 
tried to assist and in some cases even to force 
developments in some of these directions, 
things changed but slowly. Circumstances 
were very unfavourable indeed; to provide 
the bare necessities of life was much more 
urgent than to improve education. But even 
after the economic situation had improved 
considerably, people in business, industry 
and politics did not show much foresight 
and were little disposed to set aside enough 
money to pay for great strides in education 
and science. 

There is, it is true, the Stifterverband fiir 
die Deutsche Wissenschaft, an association 
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mainly of big industrial firms, which do- 
nates some millions DM annually for re- 
search, teaching and training in the sciences 
(including the humanities), but only at the 
university level. As to education in general, 
business and industry often complained 
about shortcomings in the educational sys- 
tem and the results of general education in 
the schools, but did practically nothing for 
broadening the financial basis for improve- 
ments, 

In May 1957, however, a promising step 
was taken by a number of leading indus- 
trialists. A group of them got together on 
their own initiative at Ettlingen and formu- 
lated a number of “Suggestions for Alleviat- 
ing Shortcomings in the System of Educa- 
tion and Instruction.” This document was 
widely publicised and became known as the 
“Ettlingen Requests.” The most important 
points of these requests are the following: 

1) Improvement of elementary and in- 
termediate schools by providing for a suffi- 
cient number of school rooms, smaller 
classes, village schools equivalent to those in 
the cities, extending compulsory full-time 
education from 8 to 9 years, adding a vol- 
untary tenth year, offering one foreign 
language from the fifth grade up in all 
schools, providing manual instruction, estab- 
lishing many more bridges from the upper 
grades of elementary and intermediate to 
secondary schools, reorganization and im- 
provement of teacher education, creation 
of model schools. 

2) Modernization of the secondary 
schools, which in consequence of early sep- 
aration (after the fifth grade) from the ele- 
mentary schools still foster social class seg- 
regation; newly formulated goals and 
curricula for them, improved methods, bet- 
ter adaptation to the needs of the large per- 
centage of students who leave them before 
the end of the course; model secondary 
schools with freedom for experimentation 
and in recruiting their staffs. 

3) Better ways of assisting the gifted 
child in addition and similar to the ways in 
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which as yet only highly gifted university 
students are assisted. 

4) Full day schools (Tagesheimschulen) ,? 
which are able to provide for supervised 
work in the afternoon and reasonable use 
of the students’ free time. 

5) Raising the level and number of voca- 
tional part-time schools, doubling the num- 
ber of intermediate technical full-time 
schools, supplementing their staff with 
young university teachers. 

6) Widening the scope and number of 
institutions for adult education, which can 
no longer be considered merely a desirable 
supplement to school education, but must 
become “an absolutely necessary independ- 
ent part of the educational system.” 

7) Filling the gaps in the staffs of the 
higher institutions, reorganization of their 
curricula and examination regulations in 
such a way that the students can complete 
their academic preparations within a rea- 
sonable time. University professors should 
be relieved of red tape and kept free of the 
necessity to take over paid research proj- 
ects from outside agencies. Technical uni- 
versities should establish a degree similar to 
the Bachelor of Science for those students 
not capable of working successfully for the 
diploma or the doctor’s degree; on the 
other hand they should be more liberal in 
accepting highly gifted students from tech- 
nical middle or vocational schools. 

8) The so-called “second road to uni- 
versity study” (for especially able people 
without the regular exit examination of a 
secondary school) should be promoted. 

9) Admission requirements for positions 
in all vocations and professional positions 
should be re-examined with a view to re- 
moving all unnecessary formal conditions 
(specific school or examination certificates). 

These suggestions were supplemented by 
an appeal to business and industry for ma- 


2Elementary as well as secondary students 
go to school in Germany normally only from 
about 8 a.m. to 1 or 1:30 p.m. 
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terial help and the establishment of special 
courses for their own employees. This doc- 
ument helped to arouse more interest among 
the public in general and among the fed- 
eral and state administrations than any effort 
in a long time by educators, especially 
those in the elementary and the university 
field. It even led to some action. 

Measures were taken to speed up the 
building of schools in order to minimize the 
use of buildings in double shifts. Federal 
and state authorities increased their bud- 
getary provisions for the promotion of re- 
search. In nearly all the states teachers’ sala- 
ries were raised. In some of them steps 
were taken for improving the preparation 
of elementary teachers. Some cities estab- 
lished full-day experimental elementary and 
intermediate schools. Universities and state 
administrations agreed to create a system 
of giving financial help to a much larger 
number of students of about average ability 
than before, and the Studienstiftung des 
Deutschen Volkes, which limits its assist- 
ance to a small elite (Wéissenschaftsrat) of 
university students increased the number 
and amounts of stipends and fellowships. A 
National Science Council was established 
for advising on the amount and reasonable 
distribution of money needed for research. 

A new impetus was given to the public 
efforts for improving education by the 
news about the Russian satellite. One of the 
leading German publicists started a series 
of articles in the well-known monthly 
Frankfurter Hefte with an overview of the 
educational situation and its implications 
for the future of Germany and the free 
world, proclaiming that the alternatives 
now were “Education or Destruction.” The 
German Association of Teachers, affiliated 
with the German Labor Union (Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund) scheduled a_ public 
congress on education for May 1958 at 
Munich under the headline “Education will 
decide our fate.” Judging from the articles 
and discussions in newspapers and periodi- 
cals, the sudden excitement of the public 
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about our educational problems does not 
seem quite as great as that in the USA, but 
it is certainly unusual here. While in the 
USA attacks seem to be centered on the 
high school and the pretended neglect of 
the gifted child, here it is the insufficient 
number of middle technical schools and the 
still too limited assistance given to students 
in higher institutions which is most severely 
criticised, and where something serious be- 

to be done. However, there is the 
danger that the broad basic problems of 
education—the elementary school, the mod- 
ernization of the secondary schools and 
adult education—may again be overlooked, 
and that once more these efforts will re- 
main patch work and not reach down to 
the real root of the problem. 

So much the more valuable it is that the 
Ettlingen group of business and industrial 
men mentioned above met again in January 
1958 after having requested advice from Dr. 
Hans Heckel, professor of educational law, 
administration and finance, at the Frank- 
furt Hochschule. He submitted a very im- 
pressive collection of facts about the status 
of education, with careful estimates of the 
amount of money that would be needed to 
carry through the most necessary reorgan- 
izational measures. His facts, figures and 
estimates have been published and discussed 
in the meantime by many general and edu- 
cational periodicals. Only some of them 
may be quoted as examples. 

Only 25 to 30 per cent of the students 
entering a secondary school (after four or 
six years of elementary school) stay through 
the whole course (the 13th grade).—s5o per 
cent of the teaching staff are beyond 45 
years of age. The percentage of women 
(now about 40) increases steadily.—The 
number of students preparing for teaching 
falls at least 15 per cent short of the present 
replacement needs.—The shortage of teach- 
ers, already strongly felt, will increase by 
40 to 50 per cent, if a reorganization of 
education is brought about as suggested by 
the Ettlingen Requests.—For such reorgani- 
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zation about 20 to 25 per cent (about 60,000) 
more classrooms and a corresponding num- 
ber of gymnastic halls, laboratories and 
other special rooms will be needed. Build- 
ing costs for that many classrooms would 
amount to DM 6,000,000,000, whereas since 
1954 only about DM 1,000,000,000,—were 
spent annually for this purpose. Half a 
billion DM more annually seem urgently 
needed for buildings if double shifts were 
to be eliminated by 1962. 

Starting from the discussion of such fig- 
ures and in view of the fact that in the 
field of higher education and research some 
very urgent steps had already been taken, 
the Ettlingen group now stressed the schools 
in its recommendations, singling out this 
time those that were considered most neces- 
sary: lower figures of students per class; 
many more gliding transfer possibilities 
from elementary to secondary schools by 
gradually differentiating curricula in the 
middle grades (6 to 9), so that late develop- 
ing talents may find better opportunities to 
get into the secondary way of education; 
reducing the number of hours per week to 
be given by the teachers; raising the num- 
ber of students brought up to the entrance 
examination for university by 50 per cent; 
increasing the number of teachers by 50 per 
cent. The measures to be taken were more 
precisely stated than in their first document: 
long-term planning for future developments 
by the state school authorities; extensive 
building programs for teacher training in- 
stitutions; building of dormitories for these 
as well as for the universities; establishing 
half-time teaching positions; new regula- 
tions for the distribution of incoming tax 
money between the federal and the state 
and communal authorities, which would 
give the latter two the financial possibility 
to make the necessary provisions. 

At the same time the group appealed 
more urgently to business and industry to 
donate money for experimental and model 
schools; establish and finance schools or 
schooling courses themselves, on their own 
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premises, for 14 to 16 year old boys and 
girls now working in factories (as a few 
firms already do); giving financial help to 
training centers for secondary teachers to 
be established in residential schools,—there 
those teachers could supplement their uni- 
versity education, predominated by subject 
matter studies, through practical experi- 
ences with primarily educational problems, 
by actually living with their students and 
not only teaching them as in normal public 
schools. Industry should furthermore coop- 
erate with elementary teacher training in- 
stitutions in giving their students some 
practical experience in industrial work. Stu- 
dents in the upper grades (12 and 13) of 


I had just completed the text of this arti- 
cle when the February issue of Compara- 
tive Education Review arrived. Its editorial 
comment prompts me to make an addition 
to my own introductory remarks. The edi- 
tor rightly notes the interest abroad “in 
educational practice in the United States 
and in the lessons of the American experi- 
ence.” I hesitate, however, to use his phrase 
“great revival of interest.” I am not sure 
that there was a decline. It tends to be 
overlooked that Europe does have a unique 
experience of American education, without 
necessarily seeing it at first hand, desirable 
though that might be. From study visits in 
the post-war years to Scandinavia, the vari- 
ous Lander of Western Germany, Berlin, 
Holland, Austria, Italy and the Seminar on 
American Education at Schloss Leopolds- 
kron, Salzburg, in 1956, I recall constant 
living contacts with American thought and 
practice. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION—BETWEEN 
THE U.S. AND THE U.S.S.R. 


J. H. HIGGINSON 


secondary schools might be allowed to 
select some industrial or business firm in 
their neighborhood, where by repeated 
visits and discussions with workers and 
managers they could see and learn to un- 
derstand better the place of industry in the 
modern world and the relations of educa- 
tion, science and research to it. 

All these suggestions show a growing and 
more active interest of industry and busi- 
ness in education and the schools, If they 
are accepted and put into practice it will 
help to overcome the stage of endless dis- 
cussions about the reorganization of educa- 
tion and at long last will lead to some really 
effective action. 


The full impact of American education 
in Europe in the decade following World 
War II has yet to be estimated, a task which 
might well originate from the Comparative 
Education Society. Resident American edu- 
cationists provided a collapsing Wester 
Europe with a common area of reconstruc- 
tive experience. The methods and ideals of 
American education were a source of in- 
terest and challenge amidst disturbed but 
deeply-rooted European traditions. To- 
wards the end of that decade the re-asser- 
tion of localized traditions was discernible. 
Then the achievements of Soviet education 
shot from the realms of propaganda to im- 
pressive fact. The immediate response in 
European countries to the world-publicised 
American reaction to the launching of Sput- 
nik I, would make an illuminating psycho- 
logical study in itself. Now we have come 
to the days when a young Referendar from 
Tiibingen concludes a letter: 
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about the change in the American school-sys- 
tem since the start of “Sputnik?” Here one 
seems to smile a little about it. 


The attitudes implicit in such a generali- 
sation are revealing, especially if we regard 
comparative education as being a study 
capable of cross references in history as 
well as in geographic and sociological en- 
vironment. For one English observer this 
young German’s viewpoint recalls the 
words of Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard University, who wrote a paper 
about his own Germanic upbringing, en- 
titled “School Reform” for the Atlantic 
Monthly of May 1900. Therein he reflects 
how he took his Abiturienten-examen at 
the age of eighteen, and looking back he 
remarks: 


Very few Harvard students have entered the 
senior class who would have been able to pass 


that examination respectably. 


The re-affirmation of so much for the 
mind, of learning and knowledge, examin- 
able knowledge, is one of the trends in 
Europe to-day. American education, un- 
fairly, as I discovered from colleagues at 
the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies, 
has become identified with an under- 
emphasis on knowledge and an over-empha- 
sis on social experience; with a playing 
down of the gifted and with a preoccupa- 
tion with the averageness of the common 
man. In Scandinavia, in Western Germany, 
in Holland, I have heard these things argued 
with vehemence. Stereotypes have crystal- 
lised and the terms “American education” 
and “Soviet education” will produce pre- 
dictable responses when named in European 
countries. 

In the United Kingdom the sense of 
“betweenness” sometimes surprises Ameri- 
can visitors. In January 1958 I had the 
privilege of attending throughout the North 
of England Education Conference with an 
American colleague who was on the last 
week of her sabbatical in Europe. This an- 
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And now something else: what do you think 


nual conference yielded a fair picture of the 
contemporary scene in English education. 
In reporting on its sessions subsequently 
after her return home she noted: 


It was interesting in that each discussion held 


at least one reference to “education in the U.S.,” 
surprisingly bracketed with “education in the 
USS.R.,” with an unequivocal rejection—the 
rejection was either in terms of the lowered 
academic standards, or the unsuitability of a 
“comprehensive” pattern for meeting the ob- 
vious requirements of individual pupil’s differ- 
ences in abilities and aptitudes. 

She rounded off her report with the re- 
mark: 


If, as has been said, the main aim of English 
education is to build the English character, it 
appeared to be agreed that the introduction of 
scientific curricula would be fitted into the un- 
wavering aim. 


How perceptive her judgment was, is 
demonstrable from a speech by the Minister 
of Education in the House of Commons on 
the zoth March when he drew attention to 
the fact that 100 new grammar schools (the 
symbol of the “English character” and learn- 
ing) had been built since the war. As else- 
where in Europe there is a re-affirmation of 
standards in learning, and also as elsewhere, 
the direction of that learning to science. 
Hence the Minister was proud to add that 
80 more grammar schools were under con- 
struction “all with fine scientific labora- 
tories” and when indicating the two major 
changes in the grammar schools in our 
times he named “the swing to science” and 
the trend to staying on longer at school. 
My American colleague’s guess from the 
conference that the introduction of scien- 
tific curricula would be squared with tradi- 
tional aims in character building and so- 
cialising experience in school, was well 
illustrated by Minister Lloyd’s highlight: 

When I made inquiries about the educational 
background of the famous Zeta team at Har- 
well, I found that the overwhelming contribu- 
tion came from grammar schools. Anyone who 


harms these fine schools will be striking a blow 
at the future of this country. 
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It was left for a woman Labour opponent 
to find it “absolutely incredible” that in the 
century of Sputnik and Zeta a large number 
of English children are “being educated in 
eighteenth century conditions.” 

As an offset to this focus on science, 
much attention is being paid to the reform 
of the conception of general education, on 
the assumption that it must be both a 
‘counter influence to narrowing specialisa- 
tion, and a foundation for a new creative 
concept of specialisation. “General studies 
in the Sixth Form” is a fashionable platform 
topic in England at present. It is significant 
too, to find a conference on general educa- 
tion, interchanging the terms Allgemein- 
bildung and Formation Générale, being con- 
vened at the Unesco Institute in Hamburg 
in November 1957. The curious “between- 
ness” in European thought about education 
was implicit in a discerning contribution 
made by Professor Joseph Lauwerys. Dis- 
‘cussing Liberal and General Education he 
commented: 


I have tried to delineate roughly three main 
traditions, . . . What differs from country to 
country tends to be the hierarchy, the order 
of priorities. I do, however, distinguish be- 
tween an approach which seems to me to be 
typical of the New World, on the one hand, in- 
cluding under that term both the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R., and the older world of Western Eu- 
rope. The former tend to approach the prob- 
lems of curriculum first of all in terms of sub- 
ject, of the content to be included. The latter 
stresses method and approach before consider- 
ing content. 


This is, to say the least, another absorbing 
mental bracketing of the U.S. and the 
USS.R. by one of Europe’s most dis- 
tinguished comparative educationists. The 
concepts the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. repay 
study in themselves—such vast crystalisa- 
tions! 

Finally, there is one other result derived 
from the Soviet-stimulated emphasis on 
Science with its training of specialists, and 
the American-influerved re-interpretation 
of general education. At the Unesco con- 
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ference Professor Karl Bigelow commented 
on the “elitist sound” of the definitions of 
Allgemeinbildung and added: 


At any rate for us General Education ordi- 
narily suggests education for all. 


In the transition from World War II to the 
cold war and uneasy peace a great deal was 
heard about the education of the common 
man. In the United Kingdom, Sir Richard 
Livingstone had a wide audience for his 
advocacy of the Scandinavian Folk High 
School as a vehicle of popular education, 
Characteristically, in introducing a volume 
of essays by the present author, in 1945, 
Sir Richard wrote: 


We have called, and are increasingly calling, 
a new class into power, and Henry Wallace 
was right when he called this the century of 
the common man. But we have not given the 
common man the education needed to equip 
him for his power and his duties. 


For the next few years one heard much 
in England about “secondary education for 
all,” and in European countries one met 
with expressions of a similar concern for 
the vitalising of education for the non- 
academic—the eksamen-fri skole in Den- 
mark, the classes nouvelles in France, the 
experiments in the ninth school year in 
some of the Lander of Western Germany 
and Berlin. The common man concept is 
disappearing as the new technical elitist 
concept prevails, though the problem of 
the education of the majority is none the 
less urgent and challenging for democratic 
countries. Professor George Counts in The 
Challenge of Soviet Education has written 
an enlightening study of this problem, stil 
too little understood or appreciated in 
Western Europe. In England the doctrine 
of the common man has been ridiculed by 
recent Minister of Education. It is signifi- 
cant that Professor George Bereday in the 
February issue of Comparative Education 
Review notes that the most debated recent 
interpretative comments on American edu 
cation are the articles by Sir Eric James, 
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the doyen of the elitists, after his recent 
visit to the U. S. Under the challenge of 
Soviet Education the elite tradition is un- 
dergoing a curious transformation and re- 
direction, but it is an attempted modifica- 
tion and not a displacement. 

Without attempting to forecast the out- 
come, I often find myself speculating on 
this “between” situation in the U.K., a 
situation that I can vivify through the eyes 
of two sets of observers during the last six 
months. After a period of study in England 
last summer a group of Austrian teachers 
sent me a viewpoint that reflects interest- 
ingly the way in which “secondary educa- 
tion for all” is going: 

You will understand it took a long time to 
recover from the visit to England and still more 
to digest the impressions of the adjoining stay 
in Germany. Comparing life in the two coun- 


tries we should say it’s like a horse-drawn 
coach and a racing car. This raises two ques- 
tions: how long will the British be able to de- 
ceive themselves with the idea “We can still 
handle life with the left hand (and the brains of 


We have at last begun to wonder how a 
country like Russia, supposedly backward 
by our living standards and, almost swept 
off her feet by her heavy human and ma- 
terial losses in World War II, could achieve 
spectacular general results. Among all the 
explanations offered by our press, radio and 
TV commentators one looms large—the 
success of the Soviet system of education 
and especially the sound quality of their 
secondary schools. The basis of this quality 
is to be found in the official and unofficial 
incentives which the schools supply. 

The Soviet school which has enabled 
Russia to achieve these results is as strict 
and uniform as the Soviet regime itself. It is 
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INCENTIVES IN THE SOVIET SCHOOLS 
MICHAEL S. RYWKIN 


our leaders perhaps),” and when ~/ill the Ger- 
mans come to think of “What's the use of a 
life which is under a lasting pressure?” 


By the side of this comment I balance the 
shrewd sentence of the American colleague 
who sat through the North of England 
Education Conference with me in January: 


Two sessions, one on selection in secondary 
education and one on the sixth form curricu- 
lum, helped me to understand the English 
schoolman’s attitude toward the scholarly tra- 
dition and to be convinced that its importance 
in terms of the interrelatedness of and 
process goes far beyond the statistical or nu- 
merical status of an educated elite. 


England today is a crucible in which edu- 
cationally the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are 
both important compounds, and the ques- 
tion which many in the U.K. are regarding 
as significant is—will the native tradition 
be a sufficient catalyst to bring about a 
product embodying the strengths of both 


systems, a fusion of quantity and of certain 
qualities? 


aimed at giving children a balanced basic 
training in all fields of human knowledge: 
in the physical sciences and mathematics, in 
Russian and foreign languages, as well as in 
social sciences. Russian schools are con- 
ducted like workshops, preparing children 
for the more strenuous future adult life. 
When a Russian boy at the age of 7 en- 
ters the elementary school he already knows 
his letters, thus avoiding losing time master- 
ing the alphabet. He is subject to com- 
munist indoctrination from the very begin- 
ning. Many school children think of Ne- 
groes in the United States as white manual 
laborers (“chernye rabochie” in Russian 
means exactly “black workers”). Teaching 
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is not, however, exclusively in communist 
hands. Many teachers are non-communists, 
preaching the “holy doctrine” only when 
required, and, visibly, without profound 
conviction. 

Extra-curricular activities conducted by 
the school include the editing of the bill- 
board bulletin, the membership in the 
Society for Helping the Revolutionaries 
(abroad, of course), and the participation 
in various literary and scientific circles or- 
ganized by the teacher. The school, work- 
ing on two shifts, provides neither enough 
space nor recreation time. This task is as- 
signed to the “Palaces” of Pioneers where 
children can spend their leisure time play- 
ing or learning about their pet subjects. It 
is useful in preventing juvenile delinquency, 
but serves the purpose of additional politi- 
cal brainwashing as well. 

From the very beginning the little Rus- 
sian is invited to belong to the Pioneer or- 
ganization (Soviet kind of scouting), which 
has a monopoly over the many extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Therefore, children from 
strongly non-communist families see them- 
selves forced to participate in order not to 
be left out. Upon entering the High School 
the child can join the Young Communist 
League (Komsomol). In some schools this 
organization enjoys popularity, in others it 
is looked down upon. We know of in- 
stances, where teenagers, joining the Kom- 
somol, had to rationalize to their classmates 
that they did it for practical career purposes 
only. The brightest High School students, 
Komsomol members or not, are often very 
; critical of the communist regime and very 
well aware of its totalitarian nature. It is 
not too infrequent that the Komsomol fails 
to attract the best students and instead 
draws in the poorer ones. 

The Russian student is obliged to spend 
4 years in the elementary school and 3 more 
in the “incomplete middle” (Jr. High). His 
parents do not have to pay tuition fees, but 
are expected to buy him necessary books 
and notebooks. After the completion of the 


Junior High School the pupils can choose 
to continue either academic training in the 
“Middle School” (High School), enter 
specialized technical or business institutions 
(Technicums) or teachers colleges, or at- 
tend a vocational school. It is expected that 
if he is acceptable for either High School 
or a technical school he will choose the 
first or the second alternative, whereas if he 
is less gifted, he will head toward the voca- 
tional training program, Some degree of 
“friendly persuasion” on the part of the 
authorities helps him to reach the decision, 
This persuasion can vary between pointing 
out to parents that “your child does better 
work with his hands than with his brains” 
to outright mobilization. Parents are told of 
the honors awaiting their child if he chooses 
to become a worker in the “workers” para- 
dise” but remain, nevertheless, incredulous, 
and with good reason. Vocational school 
boys and girls have a reputation as juvenile 
delinquents and are looked down upon by 
High School students. Right personal con- 
nections or a very good Komsomol record 
can help the student avoid the “honor” of 
entering a vocational school. Thus we can 
be sure he will try his best to continue his 
academic schooling, which leads, at the end 
of the roth year, to the Certificate of Ma 
turity giving right to enter the University. 
At this level the youngster is already well 
accustomed to examinations, since he has 
taken them from the 4th grade on. But 
preparation for this final countrywide ex- 
amination is a big job. Sets of questions 
covering the subjects are made public in 
advance, With other students he has to 
learn the answers and stockpile the inevita- 
ble cribs. Failure in written Russian literary 
composition and algebra eliminates first, 
oral exams in all High School subjects fol- 
low. 

After graduation many young people will 
not lower themselves to undertake manual 
work and will rather stay home if no de 
, Sirable jobs are available. This annoys the 
authorities, since not enough white collar 
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jobs are now available for non-professionals, 
while an acute labor shortage exists in in- 
dustry and farming. The Honor Student 
after graduation, with a Gold or Silver 
Medal in his pocket, can enter the Univer- 
sity without taking entrance exams, but an 
average boy or girl will have to compete 
for available openings. A “Technicum” or a 
Teachers College graduate can do the same, 
but in the field of his specialization only. 

During his ten years of schooling the 
student has no selective subjects to choose 
from. He is bound to take all the courses 
taught in his grade. He can, however, select 
the foreign language if his school offers 
more than one. He spends an average of 
30 hours per week in school, depending on 
the grade he is in. School is a 6 day a week 
affair and homework is heavy. Sunday 
homework was only recently abolished. 
The curriculum is full. A heavy schedule 
in mathematics, chemistry and physics does 
not prevent the school children from study- 
ing Russian language, literature and history; 
Soviet constitution, and classical literature, 
foreign language and geography. Physical 
education is compulsory. The students can 
compete (if they want to) for special Physi- 
cal and Military Preparedness Insignia. 
Handicraft, on the contrary, is given little 
place. 

Due to heavy curriculum, private tutors 
are hired by parents. In the early grades, 
like in old Tsarist days, children have to 
wear a uniform. The boys’ heads are shaved 
a la Yul Brynner. (Uniforms and barbers 
are paid by the parents.) Children respect 
their teachers, who enjoy a reasonably high 
status in the community. As an example 
when the teacher enters the classroom 
everybody stands up. Teacher shortage is 
virtually unknown since only High School 
teachers need a University diploma. Those 
working at lower levels need the Teachers 
College diploma only, and one can enter 
the Teachers College in Russia before com- 
pleting High School. 
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The “planning system” (copied from in- 
dustry), limiting the percentage of failures 
according to a set plan adapted by school 
authorities, compelled the teacher to lower 
the standards in order to avoid giving bad 
grades. It is no longer in use. Other revolu- 
tionary ideas applied in schools in the 20’s 
were also thrown out as ineffective. Here 
went the “out with the parents” slogan, 
Lord Dalton’s progressive selective courses 
system, student self-government (with the 
right to fire undesirable teachers), and the 
replacement of school discipline by self- 
discipline (copied from the replacement of 
criticism by self-criticism in Russian politi- 
cal life). The old system of grading was 
restored: 5 for an A, 4 for a B, 3 for a C, 
2 and 1 for an F. The new Soviet ruling class, 
firmly entrenched in its position, has no 
more use for doubtful experiments nor for 
easy shortcuts in education. Solid standards, 
traditional for Russian intelligentsia for a 
whole century, were restored. It was a re- 
turn to the traditions of Lomonosov, Men- 
deleev, Tsiolkovskii. Briefly speaking, when 
it became visible that educational standards 
cannot be bent to the demands of Marxian 
theory, it was the latter which was made 
adaptable to the educational necessity. 

When America came out with the A- 
bomb, a scientific lag scare set in, resulting 
in a further overhauling of education. 
Old Tsarist Certificates of Maturity were 
quickly reintroduced and University pro- 
fessors (both in science and liberal arts) 
found themselves overnight with pay- 
checks thrice the amount they used to re- 
ceive, Although they were never underpaid 
in terms of comparative salaries, the large 
increase provided the necessary and ob- 
viously unfailing capitalist incentive. 

In a country where there is only one 
employer—the state—a diploma and a Party 
card are the main assets one can possess in 
order to succeed. Although many are re- 
luctant to apply for the second, who but a 
fool would refuse to strive for the first? 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN ISRAEL 
FLORENCE BELSKY 


In its Proclamation of Independence the 
State of Israel opened its doors to immigra- 
tion of Jews from anywhere in the world. 
On that day, May 15, 1948, the population 
of Israel was 655,000. It is now slightly less 
than two million. The doctrine known as 
the “Ingathering of the Exiles” has almost 
tripled Israel’s population in a decade. In 
Israel’s view, the Jews have come home. 


The Jews of Israel 


In Democracy in America de Tocqueville 
attributed some of the strength of the 
young United States to the homogeneity of 
its founders, their places of origin, language, 
institutions, religion. Might Israel, based as 
it is upon a religious community, not also 
be considered homogeneous? It appears that 
no assumption could be farther from the 
truth. Stephen Spender noted that, “. . . the 
Jews are only united as a race when they 
are in exile and living among people who tell 
them (reassuringly as it turns out) that 
they are Jews.” 

Upon arrival in Israel the Jews discover 
their differences are greater than their simi- 
larities. Some do indeed find they are Jews 
because their neighbors said so. To some 
Judaism is a religious experience which im- 
bues every aspect of their lives. Some came 
to Israel from a combination of secular po- 
litical convictions, Zionism and Socialism, 
in a spirit of dedication. Some fled for their 
lives. Spender tells of the Cochin Jews from 
India who physically most resemble the 
southern Chinese. It was “as though the 
Cochin Indians had had their tickets to 
Palestine for 2,000 years, and were only 
waiting for the date to be announced when 
they could use them.”? On the other hand 
a witticism that made the rounds in Israel 
addressed to another group of immigrants 


asked, “Did you come from conviction or 
from Germany?” No matter why they 
came, Jews came from seventy different 
countries, and from cultures as divergent as 
the color of their skins. Except for New 
York City, it is unlikely that anywhere in 
the world is so heterogeneous a group of 
people living in so small an area. 

The result of these differences can easily 
be seen in some facts about the nation to- 
day. Fourteen daily newspapers are printed 
in Hebrew, and other dailies or thrice- 
weeklies appear in English, German, Arabic, 
French, Hungarian, Rumanian, Bulgarian, 
Polish and Yiddish. In addition, some publi- 
cations appear in Ladino and Persian as 
well as in all the languages in which the 
newspapers are printed.’ Israel has thirteen 
active political parties as of the end of 1957: 
three Arab; one, the Communist Party, 
Arab and Jewish; and nine Jewish. The 
Knesset, Israel’s Parliament, has 120 mem- 
bers, and in it are represented all but one of 
the parties These political parties repre- 
sent most shades of opinion from the pro- 
Soviet far Left to the ultra-religious and 
almost fascist nationalism of the extreme 
Right. The largest bloc of 40 seats is held 
by the moderate Socialist Mapai Party, but 
this does not constitute a majority, and the 
need for support from other parties for a 
coalition government has created some in- 
teresting anomalies in Israeli life. 

The logical question presents itself, that 
if Judaism is not a single culture, what can 
be the unifying forces which make a nation 
of a collection of minorities? Time and 
proximity help if areas of similarity are 
stressed to adults and taught to the chil- 
dren. In Israel the major rallying points are 
religion and language, and both are trans- 
mitted through all available means includ- 
ing education. 
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Religion 

In the Proclamation of Independence, the 
new State promised to “uphold the full 
social and political equality of all its citizens 
without distinction of religion, race, or sex; 
and . . . guarantee freedom of religion, 
conscience, education and culture.”5 But it 
would seem that Israel has so far had diffi- 
culty living up to its promise in several of 
those areas. Perhaps this can be explained 
by the Israeli position that social and po- 
litical rights belong to individuals while re- 
ligion, education and culture are in the pro- 
vince of groups. Nevertheless, it seems in 
practice that the latter group of freedoms 
has an effect of severely limiting the former. 

Religious Orthodox Jews, who are a mi- 
nority of the Jewish population (one of 
many minorities) of Israel, wield great 
power, some because of their numbers in 
the World Zionist Organization (Mizrachi), 
and others because of their vocal fanaticism 
in the Knesset (Agudath Israel). Grouped 
together into a Religious Bloc, they suc- 
ceeded in having passed as laws the Day of 
Rest Ordinance in 1948, and the Hours of 
Work and Rest Law in 1951.6 On the face 
of it these laws accord non-Jews their 
rights. But in practice the observance of 
the Sabbath is not carried out lightly. Pub- 
lic transportation stops. In some of the 
more orthodox sectors of Jerusalem private 
cars and even military trucks have been 
stoned for moving on Saturday. 

An import licence issued by the Govern- 
ment is necessary for all imports including 
food, and this licence is issued for kosher 
food only. All food served to Jewish units 
of the Armed Forces is kosher. Although 
the situation has eased in the last few years, 
these restrictions were maintained in 1951 
and 1952 when the country was close to 
starvation. Many Jews from Western na- 
tions and certainly the Socialists from East- 
ern Europe had never observed the Laws of 
Kashruth in their homes. Dr. Nardi of the 
Israel Ministry of Education and Culture 
observes: 
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Ignorance about important aspects of tradi- 
tional Jewish life is especially apparent among 
Israeli students abroad, especially in the U. S., 
where many of them seek to work their way 
through college by teaching Hebrew in reli- 
gious Jewish schools. On many occasions it was 
observed, much to the chagrin of American 
Jewish communal and educational leaders, that 
many Israeli youth not only were unac- 
quainted with details of the synagogue service 
but had never seen a prayer book before. This 
ignorance of Jewish traditional life may even 
be the cause of the aloofness and smugness of 
= td an Israeli youngster toward Jewish 
life .. 


Dr. Nardi is obviously deploring the lack 
of knowledge about religion. But he indi- 
rectly testifies that to a non-observant Is- 
raeli, Orthodox observance of the minutiae 
of the Jewish religion appears as an invasion 
of social rights of the individual. 

In Israel religions, not citizens, are equal. 
In Palestine under Turkish rule, the Mos- 
lem religion controlled matters of personal 
status—marriage, divorces, alimony, guard- 
ianship of minors and incompetents, adop- 
tion, wills, legacies—through religious 
courts. The British Mandate left these mat- 
ters where they were and introduced Brit- 
ish law into other areas. The great majority 
of Jews in Palestine at that time were the 
extreme Orthodox, governed by Judaic 
canon law, and the British thus permitted 
Jewish Religious Courts the same status as 
the Moslem. The United Nations, fearing 
for the Arab minority, ruled that they re- 
tain jurisdiction of their affairs. As a result 
the State of Israel has permitted the entire 
question of personal status to remain under 
religious jurisdiction. While Moslem reli- 
gious courts decide al] matters of personal 
status for Moslems, Jewish and Christian 
religious courts have exclusive jurisdiction 
only of marriage, divorce, alimony and the 
confirmation of wills. Civil district courts 
have concurrent jurisdiction with religious 
courts in all other matters of personal status, 
but the civil court must apply the proper 
canon law to the personal status question it 
considers, (although not canon rules of 
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procedure or evidence).§ In addition to the 
personal status matters specifically assigned 
by law to religious courts, there are no 
civil or secular provisions for registrations 
of marriages or births, for burial of the 
dead, for distribution of the property of a 
deceased person who made no will. A citi- 
zen of Israel is therefore obliged to be a 
member of a religious community, no mat- 
ter what his own convictions are. One 
might also add that all religious court 
judges of all religions are paid by the State, 
and are chosen by the appropriate ecclesi- 
astical authorities in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs. No judge in 
Israel, religious or civil, is elected by the 
people. 

The individual need not be an atheist or 
agnostic to find himself in difficulties as to 
his status. He can be a believing Jew before 
God and some men, and still not qualify as 
a Jew to the religious court in Israel. Only 
Orthodox Judaism is recognized. Rackman 
and others have mentioned the fact that 
neither Conservative nor Reform Judaism 
can receive a foothold in Israel, although 
both laymen and rabbis representing such 
congregations have been active in Zionism 
outside Israel. One can be persecuted as a 
Jew elsewhere and not be one according to 
Rabbinic Law. Such a sad case occurred re- 
cently when a child of a Jewish father and 
non-Jewish mother died in Israel. The fam- 
ily had emigrated from Poland via a Nazi 
concentration camp, but their son could not 
be buried in a Jewish cemetary. A nearby 
collective farm permitted the burial in its 
cemetary, but the local rabbi ruled that a 
fence be erected to separate this grave from 
“Jewish” graves. The first night after the 
burial the fence mysteriously disappeared. 
The plight of this family became known 
and a question about it was asked in the 
Knesset. But there is no machinery for 
changing such a ruling even though the Or- 
thodox member who attempted to explain 
this in terms of preservation of the Jewish 
“race” was greeted with cries of “Nazi.” 
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Other instances of personal grievances 
under Rabbinical Law are known. An Is- 
raeli teacher, now studying in New York, 
told me that her brother, an Israeli by birth, 
a graduate of Technion, and until recently 
an ardent Zionist, is now living in Australia 
because he was absolutely unable to marry 
the woman of his choice in Israel. The lady 
was Jewish, but had been divorced. The 
man was a cohan, a direct descendant of 
the tribe of Aaron, the brother of Moses, 
and therefore a member of the priestly class 
by birth. Among the regulations surround- 
ing the cobanim is the prohibition against 
marrying a woman who has previously 
been married. Many cobanim are ignorant 
of their status, or unobservant of the re- 
strictions if they do know about them. 
However, in Israel no rabbi would marry 
the man, whose name happened to be Co- 
hen, to a woman properly divorced in a 
Rabbinical Court in Israel. “My brother 
talked of a civil marriage in France, but it 
was all so complicated. When he found that 
he had less freedom of choice than a British 
king, he left Israel.” A friend from Brazil 
tells another “medieval story” as he puts it. 
Under Rabbinical Law a widow is obliged 
to marry her deceased husband’s brother, 
although her brother-in-law is not equally 
obliged to marry her. He may release him- 
self from this obligation by spitting at his 
sister-in-law. However, this spitting may 
not be symbolic. Thus one Israeli widow 
actually had to make a journey to Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, to be spat upon before a rabbi 
and other witnesses by a brother-in-law 
she had never met, so she might legally be 
married in Israel. 

These instances give an uncomfortable 
impression. In answer to his own question, 
“Is Israel a Theocracy?,” Carl Hermann 
Voss replies: 

Theocracy, the government of a state by a 
religious group claiming divine authority, does 
not prevail in Israel. Israel is a democracy 
where supreme authority resides in an elected 


parliament, and where law is thus under popu- 
lar control.1° 
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He acknowledges that restrictions have 
aroused opposition, but likens it to the irri- 
tation at “Blue Laws” in the United States. 
On the other hand, Hayim Greenberg in a 
beautifully written article, Religion and the 
State, says: 


The State of Israel . . . could make no pro- 
vision for the personal status of atheists, agnos- 
tics, or adherants of a “private religion.” It is 

to see that we have here a plain violation 
of the principle of equal rights and personal 
freedom: the state assumes the character of a 
“tripartite theocracy.” 14 


Enforced, mandatory religious penetration 
into Israeli life is thus identified as an evil 
by many, but it is widely believed that any 
change in the status quo will be impossible 
without a prolonged and severe educational 
battle. It is recognized that such a fight at 
this time would be a calamity.!? Leaders of 
several groups feel that the political and 
economic balance of the country is too 
tenuous for a movement of this kind. Re- 
ligious unity has for the present the highest 
priority. 

Education 

The other great unifying force in Israel 
is language. The fact that this is a revived 
Hebrew connects it closely with religion. 
Hebrew was not spoken for more than 
fifteen centuries, and very little was written 
in Hebrew after the time of the great East- 
ern European rabbis of the Middle Ages. 
The polyglot World Zionist Organization 
chose Hebrew, common to all educated 
Jews, as its official language, and so it again 
became the mother tongue of the Land of 
Israel. Two generations of scholars have 
worked to transform this dead language 
into a modern instrument for daily speech. 
The Hebrew Language Academy’s nineteen 
members are now the official guardians of 
grammar, spelling and usage. 

Teaching the immigrants and their chil- 
dren, as well as the native-born children, 
has been and continues to be a formidable 
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task. New arrivals must learn Hebrew to 
feel part of the community. Adult educa- 
tion has been carried on by the Govern- 
ment, by the Jewish Agency, and by Hista- 
drut, the all-pervasive labor federation of 
Israel. Hebrew is taught in evening classes, 
through radio programs, through simplified 
vowelized newspapers (vowels are ordinar- 
ily omitted in written Hebrew), and in- 
tensively in six month residence courses at 
Ulpanim—studios, or residence clubs.1* Al- 
though it might not appear so from the 
size of the foreign language press, the 
teaching of Hebrew to adults continues to 
be a very successful venture. 

The education of children has, in Israel as 
in all other countries, reflected the aims 
and problems of their elders. The need for 
unity made the teaching of Hebrew and of 
orthodox religion the dominant theme. Prior 
to August, 1953, when the Knesset passed 
the State Educational Law, education in Is- 
rael was in private hands and belonged to 
four groups. The largest was Labor, secu- 
lar and Socialist, which in 1952 had 43% of 
all elementary school age children attend- 
ing. The second largest, with a little more 
than 27% of the enrollment, was General 
Zionist, mainly German or of other Central 
European background, non-Socialist, and 
with slight emphasis on religion. The Miz- 
rachi, quite Orthodox in religion but politi- 
cally Zionist, enrolled slightly more than 
19% of the elementary school children. A 
fourth group, recognized after. Statehood, 
was Agudath Israel, so fanatically religious 
that prior to the establishment of the State 
this group kept itself apart from all Jewish 
Agency affairs and even from other Jews in 
Palestine. It opposed the creation of any sec- 
ular State, and maintained Yeshivoth or the- 
ological schools where nothing was taught 
except the Torah (first five books of the 
Bible), religious law and literature. The 
language of instruction was Yiddish. These 
traits applied only to Jewish schools. The 
Arabs were educated, if at all, by their own 
community or in Christian schools. 
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The State Education Law unified ele- 
mentary education under State control. 
School attendance had been compulsory 
since 1949 for all children between the ages 
of five and thirteen, and until eighteen for 
those who had not completed elementary 
education before that time. However, the 
school systems had been autonomous, and 
compulsory attendance was honored as 
much in the breach as in the observance, 
especially by Arab children, Under State 
Education a network of Arab schools was 
set up where the language of instruction is 
Arabic, and Hebrew is taught as a second 
language. Moslem, Christian and Druze 
children attend these schools, and the teach- 
ers are also members of all three faiths as 
well as Jews from Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries. In addition to the Arab schools, the 
State set up two school systems for Jewish 
children, State Schools and State Religious 
Schools. Most of the authorities agree that 
the difference between them is one of de- 
gree. The State Schools are coeducational, 
and the State Religious Schools are not, but 
the differences in the curriculum are minor 
indeed. In both Bible study is begun in the 
second grade. Great stress, from kindergar- 
ten on, is laid upon the meaning and ob- 
servance of Jewish holidays. The Talmud, 
which deals with ethics, legends and inter- 
pretations, and the Mishna, the compend- 
ium of Jewish Religious Law, are both 
taught in the elementary schools. Since re- 
spect for and observance of the law are 
taught to children everywhere, and since 
religious law is the law of the land, it would 
appear to be unlikely that the present cur- 
riculum is the beginning of the educational 
battle for the separation of religion and the 
state. The advocates of unified State Schools 
believe that Religious Schools are unneces- 
sary, and they are attempting to win over 
the Religious advocates by adding to the 
religious nature of the curriculum of the 
State Schools. An innovation has been the 
awarding of the Jewish Israeli Certificate to 
pupils of the elementary school who pass 
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an examination in Judaism and Jewish Cul- 
ture.1* In the current school year the num- 
ber of hours devoted to Jewish studies in 
the upper grades was increased. The Torah 
is divided into weekly portions for the year, 
In the new curriculum not only will this be 
taught, but it will be taught in the same 
order as the synogogue’s in each class. An 
Israeli mother, the wife of an engineer now 
in the United States for graduate study, 
told me that this new program was bound 
to cause conflict in homes where parents 
were not Orthodox. 

The problem is similar in the secondary 
school. Not only is secondary school at- 
tendance not compulsory, or State spon- 
sored, but fees at high schools are extremely 
high, higher than those at Hebrew Univer- 
sity or Technion. High schools account 
for only about one third of the youth be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18.15 Entrance is 
competitive. Final examination from high 
school is called Matriculation and is taken 
in six subjects, two optional, mathematics, a 
language, usually English, the Bible, and 
Hebrew language and Literature. In the 
high school also 


A considerable portion of the program is de- 
voted to Judaistic subjects: the Bible. selection 
(sic) from the Talmud, Medieval and Modern 
Hebrew Literature and Jewish History.1¢ 


The small number of Israeli children who 
reach secondary schools and the large part 
of the curriculum devoted to religious sub- 
jects tend to create a parochial citizenry. 
Only schools of higher education, Hebrew 
University and the Haifa Institute of Tech- 
nology (Technion) are secular schools. But 
their combined enrollment in 1957 was about 
5,600 students. Tel Aviv University, re- 
cently founded, had an enrollment of about 
1,200. These numbers are too small to have 
a very great effect upon the nation as a 
whole. The other university in Israel, Bar- 
Ilan, is sponsored by the Mizrachi, and 
gives a traditional religious education. 
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Conclusion 


Israel has survived massive immigration, 
woeful economic conditions and two wars 
in less than ten years. These facts are awe 
inspiring and perhaps justify the attempts at 
religious unity. 

Ir must therefore seem to be carping 
criticism to point out that in some areas Is- 
rael is now restricting personal freedom, 
and from a Western point of view, retro- 
gressing in the vital arts and sciences. “Free- 
dom of culture” seems to have doomed the 
Arabs to a perpetual minority status, even 
in a nation of minorities. While Oriental 
Jewish women are released from the onus 
of polygamy and child marriage, Western 
Jewish women find themselves inferior to 
men before the law. While the children of 
the Ingathered from parts of Africa and 
Asia are now compelled to literacy, the 
children of the enlightened and educated 
have a battle to rise above mediocrity. The 
“People of the Book” who have excelled in 
the arts and sciences in the Diaspora seem 
to have little opportunity for that excel- 
lence on their “Return.” This is the price 
Israel has had to pay for its unity. How- 
ever, some optimism for the future is not 
unwarranted. As the State of Israel grows 
in size, strength and experience the views 
of the World Zionist Organization become 
less important. It seems that the bulk of 
Religious Bloc strength is outside Israel 
rather than inside. Israel’s leaders of both 
Left and Right are not young men, and ex- 
ternal conditions in that part of the world 
are subject to rapid and violent change. 
Changing conditions make for changing co- 
alitions. Perhaps in time Israel will be able 
to cultivate its essential unity without re- 
course to suppression of religious and cul- 
tural diversity.17 
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The Winter 1957-1958 issue of Modern 
Age contains an article entitled “Some 
Lessons from Swiss Education,” written by 
Mr. Harold L. Clapp. Mr. Clapp was also 
the author of “The Stranglehold on Edu- 
cation,” published in the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors in 1949. “Stranglehold” was a good 
piece: vicious, of course, but tellingly ac- 
curate in its appraisal of the power struc- 
ture in American schools. The idea of an 
“interlocking directorate” of school admin- 
istrators and professors of education was 
expressed therein, several years before Mr. 
Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. made the same idea a 
central theme in his more widely circulated 
attacks upon American schools.* When the 
article on Swiss education was called to my 
attention, I anticipated something of similar 
quality from a comparative perspective. I 
found instead, with disappointment, some 
sample items from Genevese and American 
textbooks presented seriatim. Methods of re- 
wards and discipline in Swiss schools were 
discussed briefly. The system of teacher 
preparation in Switzerland was explained. 
Most interesting was a description of the 
ingenious plan by which the Swiss Federal 
Government evaluates the effectiveness of 
education in the cantons through its testing 
program for recruits in the Swiss Army. 
This was instructive as far as it went. But 
it was difficult to keep attention fixed on 
Mr. Clapp’s information, for it was hidden 
among such passages as the following: 


If some belated champion of “Progressive” ed- 
ucation tries to persuade you that so business- 


* Mr. Clapp’s 1949 article is without doubt, 
but also without acknowledgement, a progeni- 
tor of Mrs. Lydia Stout’s “What is Strangling 
American Education” in the April, 1958, issue 
of Atlantic. 


HAROLD CLAPP’S LESSONS FROM 
SWISS EDUCATION 


JAMES E. McCLELLAN 


like and disciplined an educational system 
could only turn out regimented, frail neurotics 
—don’t listen to him. It turns out instead 
tough-minded, tough-bodied, rosy-cheeked, and 
relatively happy citizens. Intelligent discipline 
does not stifle, it creates power and poise. On 
the other hand, as any American teacher of 
college freshmen can tell you, the elementary 
or high school that encourages children to be 
“spontaneous” and to “express themselves,” with- 
out first providing the solid grounding and dis- 
cipline het they need, produces glib ignora- 
muses and shallow brats, not original geniuses, 


And again: 


. - we might learn many useful things from 
the Swiss. For example, that discipline and seri- 
ous work do not damage the young, even in 
this generation—that there may even be a re- 
lationship between these things and the low 
rate of juvenile delinquency and crime in 
Switzerland. That democracy can be served in 
schools without being equated with medio- 


crity.... 
It is these comparative recommendations 
that set the mood of the article. 

Mr. Clapp’s article forced me to replace 
my vague feeling with an intense awareness 
that there really are differences between 
the Swiss system of education and our own. 
And there must be lessons to be learned 
from the differences: not the tendentious 
lessons Mr. Clapp is trying to teach but 
lessons more fundamental by far. The Swiss 
nation possesses a tantalizing uniqueness in 
its national unity. Its quiet, unassertive na- 
tionalism is so strong that when George V. 
Kennan was searching for a model to depict 
how strength against Communism can re- 
side in spirit rather than in military might, 
he chose Switzerland. And everyone under- 
stood what he meant, for this nationalism 
has been achieved despite the divisiveness 
of linguistic and religious differences among 
the Swiss people. Surely, we believe, this 
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spirit is not only reflected in Swiss schools; 
it must find something of its well-springs 
there. Text materials and teacher training 

edures are different in Switzerland from 
their counterparts in America. But these 
differences point no lessons until they are 
related to differences in national spirit. Who 
would dare propose that the United States 
should rely upon its secure national consci- 
ence rather than atomic warheads as a 
defense against Communist imperialism? 
Doesn’t education acquire a different char- 
acter in a society that depends upon the 
spirit of its people rather than its material 
might to maintain its national integrity? 
Here is a lesson in search of a teacher. 

Mr. Clapp’s expression, “businesslike and 
disciplined,” calls up quite interesting aspects 
of Swiss culture and history. Universal mili- 
tary training has been a feature of Swiss 
life ever since the Confederation of cantons 
in 1291. The names of Swiss condottieri dot 
the pages of European history from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. It was 
more than symbolic that Swiss guards, 
doubtless of peasant origin themselves, pro- 
vided the last defense of Louis XVI and his 
family from French revolutionaries. For 
Swiss mercenaries had served as the princi- 
pal means by which the cantons had se- 
cured cash income for centuries. The Swiss 
were peasant infantry, armed with pikes. 
These bands had proved themselves capable 
of withstanding the charges of the heavy 
cavalry of European nobility, but it takes 
little imagination to realize the degree of 
discipline required for a line of infantry to 
face the onslaught of the knights’ lances, 
and do it for pay. (One man’s cowardice 
could destroy the line and render a regi- 
ment defenseless.) Hence the peculiar ap- 
propriateness of Mr. Clapp’s phrase. The 
business of Switzerland was discipline, and 
discipline was a deadly serious business. 

How did schooling arise within this pe- 
culiarly Swiss pattern of disciplined educa- 
tion? Was it perceived as a part of the total 
educational enterprise, infused with the 
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same devotion as military training? Or did 
schooling arise, as it did in this country, 
from a variety of religious and philan- 
thropic sources, many of which were only 
tangentially related to the actual life of the 
community? I found it hard to believe that 
Pestalozzi, in Wie Gertrud Ibrer Kinder 
Lebrt, had painted anything like an accurate 
picture of 18th century Swiss life. Surely 
this place of grinding poverty and general 
moral degradation could not be the same 
Switzerland that we know as a land of 
“cough-minded, tough-bodied, rosy-cheeked, 
and relatively happy citizens”! But of course 
it is the same land. Only it is a land that has 
learned to compensate for its natural pov- 
erty. America’s wealth is an “unearned incre- 
ment” from the largesse of nature when 
compared with the relatively high standard 
of living that the Swiss have achieved 
through their disciplined intelligence. Now 
what part did the Swiss school play as this 
little mountain nation made the transition 
to its present eminence in manufacturing, 
commerce, and international arbitration? 
What part does it play today? In what 
ways is the position of the school the same 
and in what ways different as we compare 
Swiss culture and our own? Mr. Clapp gave 
us scarcely a clue. 

Let me be a bit more specific about my 
disappointment with Mr. Clapp’s recent ar- 
ticle. In the earlier publication, “Strangle- 
hold,” Mr. Clapp first showed how and 
why certain kinds of actions were related 
to others. He was then quite willing to pass 
moral judgments on people and movements, 
which is any author’s privilege. But before 
passing judgment, an author must show that 
he understands the how and why of the 
thing being judged. This is what Mr. Clapp 
did not do with Swiss and American edu- 
cation. What is the difference between fed- 
eralism in Switzerland and in the United 
States? And how does schooling fit into the 
different patterns of federal-state (canton)- 
local relations? How is common schooling 
handled within religious divisions? It cer- 
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tainly isn’t necessary that Mr. Clapp pro- 
vide us with a handbook of the administra- 
tive organization of Swiss schools in com- 
parison with our own. These facts we can 
look up in Cramer and Browne. Mr. Clapp’s 
major point is that the Swiss schools have a 
“business-like discipline” that he finds re- 
grettably absent in American schools. If 
this is true, it would imply that the Swiss 
have so arranged the kind of learning they 
require in schools that it is perceived by 
parents and pupils as integral to the basic 
moral commitments of their society, and 
that we have failed to do so. Now that is a 
powerful thesis. If Mr. Clapp had managed 
to present his discussion of text materials, 
of teacher training, and of national exami- 
nations so as to show the relation of those 
activities to the military, commercial, and 
intellectual traditions of the Swiss nation, 
then we would have to give this article the 
same serious attention we gave to “Strangle- 
hold.” It would not have taken any more 
words, only a very different attitude to- 
ward his task. 

The fact that Mr. Clapp did not even try 
to compare Swiss and American education 
in relation to cultural systems suggests a 
basic dilemma in the use of comparative 
evidence in arguments on policy questions. 
Sophistry was defined by Socrates as mak- 
ing the worse appear the better cause, and 
Mr. Clapp has given us a case of using com- 
parative evidence in a sophistic manner. 
Writing from his position as executive sec- 
retary of the Council on Basic Education, 
Mr. Clapp has a very definite cause to 
plead. Although not the better, it is a cause 
that deserves a hearing; it is one that in- 
cludes many particular proposals that would 
be supported by some of us who could not, 
in good conscience, subscribe to the pro- 
gram as a whole. And I suppose the rules 
for pleading a political cause, if somewhat 
more restrictive than those governing love 
and war, are more lenient than those we 
would apply to strictly scholarly argument.* 
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Very well, sophistry is not a punishable 
crime. It is, however, a peculiarly tempting 
offense for those in possession of isolated 
facts about different educational systems, 
Since in this age of travel it is as impossible 
as it would be undesirable to prevent wide- 
spread acquaintance with comparative sys- 
tems, it fall to the professionals in compara- 
tive education to teach us how to use this 
dangerous instrument wisely. 

The dilemma? It’s that those really most 
qualified to do so are prevented by just 
those qualifications from presenting to the 
general public the kind of argument on 
comparative grounds that is not sophistic, 
Less cryptically, the patient research and 
objective spirit found in the best of the 
contributions to this Review leave little 
time or inclination to plead causes in the 
court of public opinion. And those who do 
plead causes, witness Mr. Clapp, haven't, 
or more generously, don’t wish to exhibit 
the qualities of scholarship and objectivity, 
To see educational systems as integral to 
cultural systems is difficult; to compare sys- 
tems within their cultural settings is more 
difficult still. But to present the results of 
this comparison to the general literate pub- 
lic is high art. It is only by creative synthesis 
that the dilemma posed can be resolved 
concretely. It would be highly presumptuous 
for me to assert the practice of that high 
art as a moral obligation for serious students 
of comparative education, but its practice 
is the only antidote to the kind of clap-trap 
the public press has been giving us. 

* Mr. Clapp does recognize the rules I’m ap- 
pealing to in this article. He writes, in intro- 
ducing a paragraph previously quoted: “kt 
would be . . . naive to suppose that one nation 
could successfully adopt the educational pat 
cal, an 0: 1c actors are in play to a 
low the ef a transplanted 
system.” But this important qualification is hid 
den by Mr. Clapp, in much the same way that 
an adroit pitchman for patent medicines swal- 
lows words he inserts to avoid prosecution for 
wilfull misrepresentation. 
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wide. 

npara- A well-ordered classroom, in comparative = gaps for countries which Kandel does not 

se this |. education as well as in any other course at treat. Each country is discussed by itself, 

whatever level, necessitates an appropriate and once the course is under way and some 

y mos § matching of teaching personality against background has been gained there is con- 

y just technique. This article is presented with the _ siderable freedom to interrelate and to com- 

to the | hope that some professional personalities pare countries, especially during the discus- 

ent on — may benefit from a variation on a theme of _sion portions of each unit. 

ohistic, J methods initiated in the February Review. Areas or units are initiated through a 

h and So many courses in so many disciplines _ cultural overview in lecture form from the 

of the | have now been attacked from a biographi- _ professor; students discuss and fill in with 
little | cal or case study approach that it would be __ their assigned background readings. An ef- 


presumptuous to assume that this instruc- 
tor’s presentation of comparative education 


fort is made to keep this portion of the 
presentation uncluttered with the details of 


education. 

The instructor then reads the educational 
autobiography of the young person who 
has recently experienced a “typical” educa- 
tion of the country under consideration. As 
many as ten slides are projected during the 


through a series of educational cases is orig- 
inal. The case approach is a narrowed adap- 
tation of the area method reported in the 
February issue of this periodical. Designed 
as an introductory course in comparative 
education at the graduate level, it includes 
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ults of | the school chronicle of eight recently edu- _ biographical presentation in order to assist 
© pub- cated youths in as many countries around _the student to visualize the individual in his 
nthesis @ the world. The roster of nations of origin _ scholastic and cultural setting. 


Discussion which ensues is based on both 


solved includes the U.S., Mexico, England, France, 

ptuous Western Germany, Scandinavia, U.S.S.R., textual and bibliographical readings by the 
t high and Japan. students and is related to aspects of educa- 
ndeail By no means are the contents of the case _ tion not included in the biographical sketch. 
ractice @ Study confined to biographies, The case § Teacher training and status for each coun- 


serves as a convenient vehicle for both or- 
ganizing and moving the consideration of 
each area; furthermore it serves as a lecture 
core around which discussion of each area 
is built. Perhaps a coup de’oeil over the gen- 
eral plan and any unit will clarify the cen- 
tral part played by the case study. 

Kandel’s New Era in Education is the 
assigned text because it has, in this case, 
proved best for provoking discussion both 
before and after presentation of the case 
study for each country. A bibliography of 
both cultural and educational writings on 
each country under consideration fills the 


try are discussed and contrasted with what is 
known of other countries under study. Each 
country possesses unique considerations. 
For example, Japan’s art and manners are 
meshed carefully with its education; Ger- 
many’s technical aptitudes are related to its 
program; France’s compulsions of tradition 
are treated and related to efforts to stream- 
line its educational structure. Through this 
final stage an effort is made to clarify cer- 
tain common questions which would be im- 
portant to the understanding of education 
in any country. The nation’s educational 
history and current philosophy are treated. 
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To implement the personalization each stu- 
dent is expected to bring out from factual 
readings what some other family member 
might have experienced by way of educa- 
tion. This proves to be an exercise in imagi- 
nation based on facts, and frequently be- 
comes the most challenging and interesting 
portion of the unit sequence. 

Inasmuch as the hub of this teaching 
method is the case study, considerable ef- 
fort has gone into amassing and organiz- 
ing material for comparative sketches. Each 
educational biography is in response to a 
questionnaire addressed to a post-war stu- 
dent on the formal structure of his educa- 
tion, The inquiry further encourages the 
respondent to give general impressions and 
anecdotes. In a few cases questionnaire re- 
sponses from several in the same country 
have been combined to round out and bal- 
ance the story presented. In all cases biogra- 
phy becomes more a “typical” cross-section 
of education than what any single individual 
has returned as a response. 

Although the biography read to the class 
is as informal and personal as possible, each 
statement of the respondent is verified 
against the facts of education in that coun- 
try. Anecdotes have been left pretty much 
as they were presented; the rest of the ma- 
terial has been thoroughly edited so that bi- 
ographies are comparable to each other in a 
majority of features. 

Despite this editing for a common and 
comparative ground, the responses have 
been guarded against monotony so that 
each is presented from a different point of 
view. The two Scandinavians, for example, 
talk on shipboard and compare notes on the 
education each has undergone in his own 
country. Or in the case of Japan’s school- 
boy, a post-war text evolves in his hand as 
he ascends the educational ladder. 

Again, in an effort to maintain the view- 
point of a case study, the course instructor 
has visited in person and talked with some 
of the “cases” presented in biographical 
form. In addition to living abroad among the 
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people, he has most recently accompanied 
the Comparative Education Society’s Euros 
pean school study. While some members of 
the group concentrated on talking with ade 
ministrators or staff members of the minigs 
tries of education, and others spent theif 
time with teachers, still others, including 
this writer, talked with children in the 
process of being educated. 

Although it would be hoped that anyong 
attempting to teach a course in comparativg 
education would have had personal contagg 
with schools and students abroad, an om 
the-spot association with students is by ng 
means a prerequisite to acquiring the neces 
sary materials that comprise a pupil biogras 
phy. The available literature on educatiog 
around the world not only verifies the subj 
jective impressions from students in the agg 
of being educated, but can be utilized @ 
assembling a biography for class use. 

Again, the slides are not an indispensablg 
concomitant of the course. They have 
proved valuable to help the student visual 
ize both the biographer and his environ 
ment; instructors with a varied flow of ap 
propriate words at their command might 
do well with verbal inserts, or even addi 
tional reading assignments might replace 
the gaps left by slides. 


Conclusion 


To a degree any method of teaching # 
experimental if it continues to evolve and 
be refined. The biography-centered tech 
nique still possesses rough corners to be 
smoothed and additions and deletions to be 
made, but for some professor seeking sug 
gestions for things to try, this device, i 
volving considerably more work to prepaté 
than most lectures, might pay off in the 
interest and challenge it creates for student 
being initiated into graduate comparative 
education. 


1 Belding, Robert E., “Impressions of Eure 
pean Education,” Midland Schools (Marci 
1957); see also Belding, Robert E. “Time Out 
for a Grin,” Education (April 1958). 
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